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master of his time and of all the men of his time. Frederick II.
of Prussia, whom English hero-worshippers and German
propagandists have contrived to deck with the title of Great,
bears in the annals of eighteenth-century generalship a higher
fame than our own Duke ; yet both as man and as commander
he was as much his inferior as was Moltke to .Napoleon.
Frederick, the supreme ruler of his country, the supreme
commander of its armies, with no allies to fetter his movements,
with no home government to hamper and thwart him, was as
often defeated as victorious, and more than once trod the brink
of disaster. Marlborough, the leader of the host of a coalition,
dragging with him at every move a suspicious and disaffected
crowd of jealous colleagues and ignorant civilians, any one of
whom had the power to obstruct and to veto, and compelled
always to have one eye watching not one but many political
superiors in many lands, each tortuously pursuing divergent
and selfish purposes, conducted successful campaign after
successful campaign, and never suffered even a check either in
battle or siege.
And yet it may be this is not the Duke's chief title to
greatness. For, like the other few outstanding figures which
throughout the centuries tower conspicuous in the annals of
war, he was not merely the first general of his time, but was also
above and in advance of his time. Though eighteenth-century
war from its very nature made little call on the qualities of
energy, singleness of purpose, vision and personality, Marl-
borough's career displays all these virtues in luxurious profusion.
Where other leaders saw only as far as the next fortress or the
nearest strong position, Marlborough's wide ranging glance
embraced the main strength of the hostile army, and the whole
theatre of war. Where lesser men would have shunned battle
he eagerly sought it; where more timid or more sluggish minds
would have let slip an opportunity, he in an instant saw and
seized it. No man of his day save Marlborough only would
have dared even to dream of the invasion of Lorraine from the
Moselle in 1705, or the march upon Paris after Oudenarde.
None would have carried out, even had he dreamed of it, that
astonishing march from Brabant to Bavaria, which changed
the whole face of the war in a twinkling of an eye, and which
recalls in its rapidity and unexpectedness the lightning strokes
of a Hannibal or a Napoleon. None could have so departed
from all the tactical rules of the day as to fight such an action
as Oudenarde, which might serve for all time as a classic
exposition of the basic principles of war as applied to the
encounter battle. And, finally, none would have had the vision
and energy to carry out the thundering pursuit after RamiUies,